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PREFACE 


The parables of Jesus are an inexhaustible mine for the 
Christian preacher. In the following chapters I have attempted 
to bring home some plain truths contained in a small group of 
these parables. “These chapters have an added interest for me 
in the fact that they constitute the last Lenten sermons that it 
will be my privilege to preach to my Los Angeles congregation. 
No preacher ever had a more attentive and indulgent company 
of hearers. The appreciativeness of the congregation of the First 
Church of Los Angeles, will linger gratefully in my heart as 
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THE PHARISEE AND THE PUBLICAN | 


CHAPTER I. 
Tue PHARISEE AND THE PUBLICAN 


“And he spake this parable unto certain thet trusted in them- 
selves that they were righteous, and despised all others; Two 
men went up into the temple to pray, the one a pharisee, the 
other a publican. ‘The pharisee stood and prayed thus, with 
himself: God, I thank thee that I am not as other men, extor- 
tioners, unjust, adulterers, or even as this publican. I fast twice 
in the week, I give tithes of all that I possess. And the publican, 
standing afar off, would not lift up so much as his eyes unto 
heaven, but smote upon his breast, saying, God be merciful to 
me, a sinner. I tell you this man went down to his house jus- 
tified, rather than the other” —Luke xviii, 9-14. 

Every great religious teacher has certain fundamental re- 
ligious ideas. These run, like scarlet threads, through all his 
utterances, and wherever you cut across the fabric of his teach- 
ing you will find them. 

It is so of Jesus. And in this little parable you can pick out 
a half-dozen of the great ideas that characterize all his utterances. 


Most obvious among these on the surface of the story is 
Jesus’ attitude toward what we call formalism in religion. For- 
malism, of course, is not the same thing as form. You must 
have some forms in religion. Many of our Protestant churches 
have too few. A Congregational Church service was once de- 
scribed, as “a town-meeting with a prayer at both ends of it.” 
I think it better than that. But we do appeal too exclusively 
to the mind and the ear, and not enough to the eye and to the 
sense of the dramatic. The Catholic church is a better judge 
of human nature and with her pageants and her robes and her 
processions and images gets closer to the people. It would 
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be no harm if we had considerably more form—provided only 
it is good form—in our religion. 

But formalism is a different thing. It is form with the 
spirit left out. When a man says his prayers, not because he 
feels them, but because it is the cheapest precaution against the 
possible dangers of life; when he repeats his creed without ask- 
ing what it means, or whether to him it means anything; when 
he bows his head because other people do, and it would not look 
well if he did not; when he supports a church in which he does 
not really believe—that is formalism—and you can tell from this 
parable what Jesus would say about this. He would say, “The 
less you have of this the better. No matter from what pious 
motive you indulge in it—with what hope of creating in yourself 
a devotional frame of mind, this is the negation and the death 
of all real religion.” For this was the first trouble with this 
pharisee in the temple. He was going through his religious ex- 
ercises. He was “performing the service” as they say in some 
churches. But his heart was not in it. It was mere formalism. 
He was only mumbling, muttering, telling his beads. And if 
there was anything that stirred the soul of Jesus, it was that 
such a performance as this should pass for religion. To him 
the first, perhaps the only indispensible element in the worship 
of God was reality—genuineness. No muttering, no mumbling, 
no postures and attitudes, no pretending, no formalism— as 
he beheld in imagination this pharisee saying his prayers-by him- 
self, I think he would have said with a later spiritual seer, pres 
indeed in action and effect he often did say— _~ 


s I’d rather be 

A pagan suckled in a creed outworn; 

So might I, standing by this pleasant lea, 

Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn; 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea, 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn.” 


For a paganism into which a man puts his soul, is better than a 
Christianity into which he merely puts his breath. 
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It is almost but not quite the same thing to say, that what 
Jesus required in religion was heart. ‘The standing scandal 
of Jesus’ life, to the respectable and pious people of his time, was 
his personal preference for the companionship of the outcast and 
the ungodly. More than anything he taught, more than his neg- 
lect of religious conventionalities, this habit of associating with 
the sinners, the great unwashed, earned him the enmity of the 
respectable and the learned, and brought him into his “irrepres- 
sible conflict.” It is a partial explanation of this, to say, as Jesus 
sarcastically said, that it was the sick who needed the physician. 
He associated with these people because he could do them the 
most good, and because they needed it the most. But he also 
associated with them because he enjoyed them the best. They 
were not so clean, they were not so proper, they were not so 
educated, they were not so virtuous, but Jesus liked them better 
nevertheless. Why? Why, because they were men and women 
and the others were machines. “hey had spirit, and impulse, 
and enthusiasm, and the others had only calculation and self- 
consciousness. To the mind of Jesus, the man who could forget 
himself, even though in his self-forgetfulness some sudden temp- 
tation might take him for 4 moment from the straight path, was 
better than the man who succeeded in keeping that path by mak- 
ing every word and action the object of painful and mechanical 
serutiny. For every sin of ignorance or passion he had a ready 
forgiveness, but woes and curses for the sins of the hard-headed 
and the caleulating—and even for the virtues of these no par- 
ticular admiration. He went so far in this that he was, and still 
is, liable to be misunderstood. He said there was more joy in 
heaven over a bad man who repented than over ninety-nine men 
who had always been good. He held up the spendthrift son as 
2 hero, and made the steady, industrious, stay-at-home brother 
odious by comparison. A perfectly scientific and impartial ethics 
would charge Jesus, in all this, with exaggeration. But it was 
because he was forever confronted by 2 lot of people to whom 
life had become 2 piece of dreary machinery—and religion, that 
ought to be the freest, most joyous thing in the world, had be- 
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come a rigmarole of beliefs and practices without a heart-throb 
or a drop of good red blood in it. Between these people and the 
sinners it did not take Jesus long to choose. He looked at the 
fishermen with their dirty nets, in their ill-smelling boats, and 
then at the prim scribes with their phylacteries and their smugness 
and their self-conceit. He looked at the religious leaders of the 
people—learned, laborious, honest, but covered with a crust of 
self-consciousness no shaft could pierce, and harder and drier than 
the stones of the altar; and then he looked at the faces of women 
who had been a by-word in the town, and of men upon whom 
the stigma of guilt had been set, but all of whom still had hearts 
in their breasts and a living moving tide of feeling and affection 
running through their veins—and with his divine wisdom he 
turned away from the righteous and cast in his lot with the sin- 
ners. ‘There was more hope for them, spiritually, he thought, 
than for their betters. For you can have many other things— 
and many fine things—without feeling, but you can never have 
religion. Feeling has often been made to order, in religious meet- 
ings, and then it is worthless, of course. But after all, you can’t 
do anything, and you can’t be anything, without feeling. And 
when the tides of impulse and emotion upon which all great human 
hopes have been borne to their accomplishment, have dried up 
within a man, and left his heart a mere peat-bog instead of an 
ocean, religion is no longer a possibility with him. 

Extremely distasteful and absurd to Jesus, also, was the re- 
ligious pride, or the feeling of spiritual superiority, which he met 
in so many of his countrymen. ‘This pharisee up in the temple 
“trusted in himself that he was righteous’’—had perfect confidence 
in his own piety—and therefore despised others because they were 
not so pious as he. All of us who try to live up to our spiritual 
ideals have a temptation in this direction, I suppose. I have often 
been impressed, in attending a great religious gathering where the 
interests of God’s kingdom lie heavy upon the hearts of men, to 
see how, entirely without intention, the world is divided into two 
halves—‘‘we”’ being one-half, and ‘they’ the other. Listen to the 
plans that are made, the addresses that are given, and you will 
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go back home with the feeling that we are on the right track and 
they are on the wrong; that we must get them over onto our path; 
and that if this ever happens, it will not be because of anything 
that they have done, but because we have done it for them. Is it 
not the assumption of all of us who go to church, who profess 
the Christian religion, and who support the best things in town— 
an assumption unconscious, because so natural and so entirely be- 
yond question—that, under God, the salvation of society rests 
pretty much, if not exclusively, with us? Has it not been said, 
indeed, that we are the salt of the earth? 

And can a good man help knowing it? I am reminded of a 
little girl whose acquaintance I once enjoyed, who was out at 
dinner, and whose hostess, observing her unusually good deport- 
ment, said to her, “You are a very good little girl.” ‘The little 
girl drew a long breath and said, “I know it.” How could she 
be unconscious of so painful and so sustained an effort? And can 
any of us strive earnestly to reach our ideals, without the con- 
sciousness of our effort, and the self-congratulations that come, 
even with our partial success? 

There is especially a mock-humility which is disgusting to 
every honest man. When you hear a man confess to being a mis- 
erable sinner, and you know perfectly well he does not entertain 
any such opinion of himself, you set him down for that much more 
of a sham. The people who are really miserable sinners do not 
go ’round confessing it. On the contrary they usually deny it 
when you accuse them of it. ‘There is also a humility, or a show 
of humility, which is a sort of substitute for practical righteous- 
ness—by which a man takes upon himself the penalty of saying 
that we are all miserable sinners, in return for the privilege of 
being one. 

In spite, however, of all perversions or counterfeits of hu- 
mility, a man’s goodness is a good deal better if he is not too con- 
scious of it. A handsome man can be agreeable, but only on con- 
dition that he does not know he is handsome. “The dullest woman 
is better company than a bright one who can not forget it. Our 
coarser sins seem to be almost on the outside—a little rubbing 
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would take them off—or at least you can generally burn or cut 
them out. But conceit, and self-righteousness, and spiritual pride, 
seem to reside in the spinal marrow. 

But can a man help knowing it, if he tries to be, and is, a 
good man? Certainly not. And it is not required that he should. 
If all good men were to feel about themselves as if they were not 
good, there wouldn’t be any good men after a little .... But 
even a good man need not have his mind on himself and his own 
goodness all the time. When he goes up into the temple to pray, 
or sits down in the quiet of an evening hour, or looks into the 
faces of his family and his friends; when he wanders out to drink 
the wine of the October sunshine, or stands like Tennyson, 

“looking on the happy autumn fields, 

And thinking of the days that are no more’—the first 
thing to bob up in his consciousness need not be the thought, 
“What a good man I am.” He need not be forever falling into 
the words of Holy Willie’s Prayer, 

“But I am here afore thy sight, 

For gifts and grace, 

A burnin’ and a shinin’ light 

To a’ this place.” 
And here was where the poor old publican had the spiritual ad- 
vantage of the pharisee. Battered and bruised by human contempt 
and abuse, ground between the upper and nether millstones of a 
nefarious system, scolded by women and cursed by men, his hands 
soiled with dishonest money, his temper tried and his patience 
gone a dozen times a day,—when he came up into the temple to 
pray, and the peace of a holy place settled down upon him for a 
moment, and the thots that were deepest in his heart rose to the 
surface, self-congratulation was not in him. He thot of the feet 
that had stood where he now stood ;—of his father who had 
prayed in this selfsame spot, of his wife and his children and the 
life he lived, and the peace that was not his. It came over him like 
a flood,—the love he had denied, the patience he had wounded, 
the wrong he had done—and out of the deepths of his heart, 
human still, there rose the cry,—echoed now on down into the 
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ages, ‘“God be merciful to me a sinner.” It may be that some of 
us can never feel this way about ourselves. We may be too 
good. But whoever, occasionally, at least, can feel this way, has 
a great advantgae over the man who cannot. ‘The springs of 
regeneration are alive within him. 

The trouble with this pharisee was, that he was not, as we 
say, “a praying man.’’ He would ordinarily pass for such. He 
had all the symptoms of a praying man,—but the symptoms were 
all spurious. He prayed louder, and longer, and with more 
unction than the publican. But whatever sins rested upon the 
head of the publican, one curse had settled down like a cloud over 
the pharisee, darker and heavier than them all. That was the 
curse of not wanting anything. No sense of lack or need, or in- 
completeness,—perfectly satisfied,—nothing to ask for, nothing 
more to desire. That is why I said he was not a praying man. 
What is a prayer? Words? No. Postures? No. It is the 
desire that lies deep in the soul of a strong man, moving him 
mightily. You put it into words or not,—that is not import- 
ant. But the thing you long for, the thing you know you need, 
the thing you want with all your heart,—that is your prayer. 
I know many men who cannot in the ordinary sense pray, even 
by themselves. “Thru some misfortune of early training, or per- 
version of later thot, or for reasons unstated and undefined, it is 
unreal to them. That is nothing serious. Your real prayer is 
the great and consuming desire that lies in the depths of your 
spirit, and drives you on from day to day to be and to do what 
you long for. But if you do not really want anything, you may 
know that the spiritual famine has come. This was the trouble 
with the pharisee. Face to face with the spirit of all blessing 
and power, he could not think of anything he wanted—he had 
nothing to ask for. He could only stand and mumble to him- 
self. 

“This man,” finally, said Jesus, “went down to his house 
justified, rather than the other.” I suppose this is what he went 
up to the temple for. The pharisee went up to congratulate him- 
self. But this poor man went up to be “justified.” Not that he 
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supposed that any prayer, however sincere and earnest, could set 
right the wrongs he had done, or wash out the stains that avarice 
and dishonesty had left upon his spirit. But the poor man felt 
somehow out of joint; he wasn’t “in tune with the Infinite,” 
and he had sense enough left to know it. And publican tho he 
was, he wore still the badge of our common greatness, and felt 
that not only between him and his neighbors, nor between him and 
his superiors, but between him and the Infinite, some explanation 
was due, and some readjustment called for. Out and away be- 
yond the particular men he had wronged,—somewhere, he knew 
not where, up in the higher, purer air, there dwelt a spirit that 
had moved in the hearts of his forefathers, and spoken to his 
ancestors in Psalm and Proverb and Commandment,—a Spirit 
of whom the men and women around him, and himself among 
them, were but the temporary embodiment,—a Spirit who lived 
in nature and in man, whispered in every voice of human love, 
beckoned in every enticement to virtue, shone in every noble 
ideal, and came to consciousness in the life of every man at his 
highest and his best. Before this Spirit he felt himself to stand, 
and in its presence he felt uneasy. And he said to himself, “TI 
will be at home, not with my neighbors and friends alone, I will 
be right, not with the man who appointed me to this position 
and the people of my district alone, but with this spirit that led 
my fathers by the hand of Moses, and spoke thru the mouth of 
Isaiah, and that does not withold its inspiration and its help 
even from such as I am.” 

And this, beloved, is the heart of religion. To what, in this 
vast universe, are we related. “To the man who lives next door 
and ’round the corner? ‘To our friends, our relatives, our em- 
ployers, the people of our city and our country? Or to some 
vaster life that holds all these and all else in the circle of its infi- 
nite thought, and lives and moves within them all to the accom- 
plishment of an infinite love? And it is the badge of our common 
greatness, that, try how we will, we can not make ourselves feel 
that the lines that lead off from our own spirits into the world 
around us can ever stop until they reach the Infinite. No blessing 
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is great enough for us, short of the blessing of this Infinite Spirit; 
no adjustment of ourselves complete which does not begin and end 
in our relation to this Infinite Spirit; no life large enough ex- 
cept the life we live in this Infinite Spirit. There is, and will be, 
enough in us all that is unworthy. ‘‘Not all the perfumes of 
Arabia” can sweeten the memory of past misdeeds, nor “‘all the 
waters of the multitudinous seas’ wash out the stains that make 
our souls so ugly. We must still bear the burden of our own char- 
acters. But by the presence and the grace of the Infinite Spirit, 
who lives to bless us all, we may every man of us go down to his 
house, justified. 
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CHAPTER AL 


THE PropicAL SON 


Text: Luke 15:11-24 


This story of the Prodigal Son is one of the most familiar por- 
tions of the whole Bible. Whoever cannot remember any other 
story, or name a half-dozen kings and prophets of Israel, or re- 
call which John it was that cried in the wilderness, or say the 
Lord’s Prayer without listening for his neighbor, can usually re- 
member, at least in outline, the story of the Prodigal Son. 

But familiar as it is—perhaps because it is so familiar—cer- 
tain implications in it are apt to escape us. “To a few of the 
more obvious of these I want to call your attention. 

The most obvious deduction from the whole story is, that it 
is the inalienable privilege of every man to be a fool if he wants to. 
You may send him out into the world. You may keep him locked 
in the closet. But you cannot close the door of the downward path 
to any man who is looking for it. It should be written over the 
gateway of every country and every city—‘‘Honor or dishonor, 
good or evil, life or death—whoever enters here may find which- 
ever he wants.” 

But though one may find the upward or the downward path 
wherever he is, the great crisis in the life of every boy comes when. 
he goes away from home for the first time. 

And the first factor of this crisis is the boy himself. For in 
the mind of every boy, as he starts away from home, is some sort of 
idea as to what he will be and do in the world. His mother 
thinks she knows, and pictures him grown to a good and useful 
man. His father thinks he knows, and calls to mind the ideals 
and ambitions with which he left the village or the farm forty 
years before. But nobody really knows, except the boy himself. 
He doesn’t always know. But he comes nearer to it than any- 
body else. Surprise him, disappoint him, blow him out of his 
course as often as you will, the thing that ultimately decides 
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where he will bring up is the goal he starts for. What does he 
go away from home for?—that is the great question. Not what 
sort of clothes he has on, nor what sort of grip he carries, nor 
how well he can dance or play the mandolin, but what he is 
after. 

Now the trouble with this fellow was not that he went away 
from home. ‘That was all right. Nor that he wanted his 
money ; he had a right to that. But he went away with the wrong 
idea. 

He was after the wrong thing. If he had gone in search 
of learning, or honor, or even fortune; if he had thought, as he 
walked along, how in a few years he would come back and pay 
off the mortgage on the farm, and people would wonder at how 
much he had learned ;—then sometime he would have come back, 
perhaps without the thing he started for, but at least with a 
clear conscience and a good name. But he went away with a 
low and cheap ideal. No dream, however boyish and impossible, 
of what he would do for somebody else. No hopes stretching 
into the distance, of what he should attain in his own mind and 
soul. Only the low deisre to amuse himself, and to have a good 
time. As his money jingled in his pockets, all he thought was, 
how much self-indulgence it would buy. This was what brought 
him to feed the swine. Disguise it, forget it, as we will; lay our 
sins to our environment and our follies to our heredity as we 
may, the main element,—pretty nearly the only element, in the 
life of every one of us, not only while we are young but as long 
as we live, is the personal ideal we follow. Let that ideal be low, 
and you need not stir out of your father’s door-yard to go miser- 
ably to the bad. Let it be high, and it will lead you through 
every crisis to a safer and a larger place. 

But the boy is not the only factor in the crisis. His new 
surrounding constitute another. He is still only a chip off the 
older block. Whether he becomes a stone in the temple or in 
the gutter, depends upon where he puts himself. Lucky for 
him now if his pockets are not too full of money. When a man 
has a wife and children to look after, mouths to fill, feet to shoe, 
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and backs to cover, and nothing to do it with, then poverty is a 
discouragement and a temptation. But to a young man, with 
hopes that stretch away like the horizon, and health and vigor 
like the sun that rises out of it, poverty is scarcely so much as an 
inconvenience,—and it is a tremendous safeguard and incentive. 
When a noted English barrister was asked how most men suc- 
ceeded at the bar, he replied, ‘Some by luck, and some by genius, 
but most of them by beginning without a penny.” It would have 
been better for this boy, probably, if he had started out without 
so much money. But still, the trouble was not that he had 
money; but he got his money too easy, and he spent it too quick. 
The easy-getter and the quick-spender, may cause shallow people 
to wonder for a day or two. But the world never owes him any- 
thing. This boy was that kind. 

But he had his good qualities, after all. And the first of 
these was that he would work. Not as long as his money last- 
ed,—and that was bad. But at least when his money was gone; 
and that, in so far, was good. Some men won’t work even when 
their money is gone. But when this boy found himself at the 
bottom of the hill, alone, penniless, in a strange place, his stom- 
ach empty, and his heart full of the consciousness that he had 
been a fool, right there he began to redeem himself. He didn’t 
whine. He didn’t beg. He didn’t even try to borrow. He 
didn’t ask any of his fair-weather friends to find a place for him. 
He didn’t work his relatives, nor play up his family connections 
to get an easy job. He simply went and hired out. He took 
whatever he could get. It wasn’t to his mind. It wasn’t what 
he had been used to. But the time for being particular was past. 
And he went into the fields to feed the swine 

Did you ever start out across the country with all your 
wardrobe on your person and all your property in your pocket, 
to look for work? Have you ever stopped in front of one farm 
house after another, and tried to imagine what sort of people lived 
in it, and to get up your courage to go to the door and knock? 
Did you ever keep this up, house after house, all the afternoon, till 
the sun went down and the dew began to lay the dust in the 
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road, and the great barn doors began to be shut, and the lights 
came out in the windows, and the owls began to hoot in the 
woods? If you ever did, you know it’s a very different thing 
from getting a professor or a congressman to recommend you to 
a position. The worst job in the world is the job of finding a 
job. 

There is some hope for any man who will work. But any 
man who will go out and find work for himself, no matter what 
he has done, the essence of manhood is intact in him. 

I observe also that this young fellow had some sense left. 
He knew when he had had enough. He could tell the bottom 
of the hill when he saw it. The farther you go on any wrong road 
the rougher it gets. But only one man in a thousand knows when 
he has been miserable long enough. This boy was the one. Even 
when they bump against the bottom of the hill, many men do not 
draw the inference that it is time to start again for the top. But 
this boy had some sense left. 

And not only some sense, but some sense of the situation. 
He didn’t send word to his father to have the hired man drive 
over and get him. He didn’t write home for money. He real- 
ized that there are proprieties in every situation, and that the 
only thing for him to do was to get home without attracting any 
more attention than was necessary. So off he started by him- 
self—making up his speech as he went. No boy ever started 
home after doing something wrong, that he didn’t make up his 
speech, and think it all out, and have it just right, on the way 
home. Don’t you remember it yourself? I always did it that 
way. 

I like the speech that he made up. Under similar circum- 
stances, though not quite so acute, I often made up a worse one. 
For in the speech that this boy made up he did not invoke the 
demoralizing influence of a bad environment. He did not plan 
to say, “Father, you know yourself that nobody could be good 
in such a town as that was. If I had only got into good company I 
would have been all right. Why didn’t you give me a letter to 
the rabbi’? He did not fall back upon the well-known facts of 
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heredity. He didn’t say, “Why, Father, don’t you remember that 
Uncle Benjamin when he was about my age went away from 
home this same way;—there has always been a streak of law- 
lessness in our family.” He was not guilty of the antique piece 
of nonsense that every young man must sow his wild oats. He 
didn’t bring home with him a cartload of extenuating circum- 
stances. He didn’t indulge in that pious reflection of which 
some miserable sinners have been guilty, that now, as he looked 
back upon it, he could see that God had allowed him to become 
a drunkard and profligate in order to teach him a great lesson 
by it. He didn’t indulge in any euphemisms. He didn’t say 
“TI have made a mistake; I was led astray; my inexperience be- 
trayed me into extravagences.” He stood straight up like a man 
and said, “I have sinned.” I can imagine that if he had begun 
with a long story of extentuation, instead of with this simple 
manly confession, the pity in his father’s heart might have turn- 
ed to disgust, and he might have advised the young man to go back 
and feed the swine till he had come more fully to himself. A 
sneaking confession, in which a man tries to hide his guilt under 
the appearance of disclosing it, only adds to his meanness. Only 
an open manly confession is good for the soul. 

If now we turn from this young man to his journey home 
and the reception he met there, I take this whole end of the 
story as the supreme illustration, in the Bible or in any other 
piece of human literature, of the simplicity and naturalness of 
religion. ‘This boy didn’t have to be introduced to his father 
when he got home. He- didn’t have to be adopted into the 
family. He didn’t have to be initiated by any mysterious rites. 
He didn’t even have to be shown the road. It was his own home 
he came back to, and never since he left it had he been on such 
familiar ground. What he needed, as the story says, was to 
“come to himself.’’ When his senses came back, and he realized 
who he was and where he was, he got up and went home. That 
was all. During his debauchery he had lived an abnormal and 
an unnatural life. When he came home, it was his real and true 
nature, asserting itself once more. “That is what religion always 
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is. Not something pasted onto the outside. Not anything to be 
laboriously learned or acquired. Not anything that has to be 
argued into a man, or proved to him. Not anything naturally 
unnatural to him,—an addition like a third arm, or a pair of 
wings. It is the development or the recovery of that which is 
most natural to every person. ‘The religious man is not the 
natural man plus something mysteriously added to him. He is 
the man who has come to himself. 

But the most significant thing about this story is the char- 
acter of the father, as shown in his treatment of the boy. If 
this father in the story had been informed by one of his servants 
that his son had returned and was waiting to see him, and if he 
had said, “Let him wait a few minutes, it will do him good” ;— 
if he had put on his best clothes and his most dignified look, and 
taken his seat in the best chair in the front room, and announced, 
“Let the young man be admitted” ;—if upon the entrance of the 
dusty traveler he had greeted him with a series of questions,— 
“Where have you been, sir? What have you done with all your 
money? Are you not aware that you have brought disgrace up- 
on the family name’’?, if he had said to the hired men “O take 
him out and clean him up, and then bring him back,—he’s filthy 
now’’—wouldn’t that have been more like God as we generally 
think of Him? 

But that is not the way the story, as Jesus told it, runs. 
Oh no. The boy comes along, saying over to himself the speech 
he is going to make. He turns the corner and sees his father’s 
house a half-mile away. He thinks he can discern a familiar figure 
standing in the doorway,—a trifle more bent, perhaps, than when 
he saw it last, but recalling to his consciousness like a flood the 
memories of other years. All that is best in him, of reverence 
and devotion, rises to mingle with his shame, and he hurries along 
with trembling steps. His father shades his eyes from the eve- 
ning sun, looks and looks again, says to himself, “Why, that’s 
John, no it isn’t,—yes it is’,—and starts to meet him. The boy 
begins his confession. As soon as the old man can find his voice 
he breaks in; “Enough of that”! Then calling to a servant for a 
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suit of clothes and a pair of shoes he cannot wait a minute, but 
sends one man to prepare a feast and another to invite the whole 
neighborhood to it. 

Now maybe Jesus was mistaken about it. But unless he 
was that’s what the divine forgiveness is like. We do not think 
of God that way. No, more like a law-giver, a magistrate, a 
creator, a policeman, a judge, weighing the merits of cases, 
handing out so much penalty and so much reward, sending peo- 
ple this way or that according to their desert or their belief or 
their religious experience, and dispatching the affairs of the spirit- 
ual universe in a thoroughly systematic and admirable manner, but 
not behaving like a father. I know it. I have heard it, too 
often, all my life, until I have wondered, considering the un- 
certainty of the reception and the difficulties on the way, that 
anybody came home at all. 

But this is the gospel, as I get it from the story of the Prodi- 
gal Son: God is always waiting for every one of us to come 
back. We cannot stay away long enough, we cannot behave bad 
enough, to make Him close the door, or give up the hope that 
some day we will all be back. 

There are no conditions except that we should want to 
come. Every one of us as he comes, must bring with him the 
remembrance of his own sins and follies, and this, as long as he 
lives, will be retribution enough for him, but no reminder of his 
evil days will ever be thrust in his face by his father. God has 
no government nor dignity to sustain, no prestige to secure, no 
end whatever to reach, which will interfere with his receiving 
everybody who will come. Religion rests upon the simple, nat- 
ural, but absolutely solid foundation of the relationship between 
God and man. God is man’s Father, and nothing can ever make 
Him anything else. Man is God’s child, and nothing can ever 
make him anything less) When a man comes to himself, when he 
realizes who he is, and lives in a way befitting his divine name 
and origin, that is religion. Nothing in all the world could 
possibly be simpler or more natural. And the hope of the world 
lies forever, not in any miraculous interposition of divine power, 
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nor in the bestowal upon man from outside himself of some gift 
or grace that is not native to him, but in the simple fact that 
God is always waiting, and in the hope that in the long run men 
will have sense enough to return. I hope you aren’t any of you 
away. But if you are, the door is open, the light is in the win- 
dow. God is waiting. Why don’t you, now honest, why don’t 
you, come home? 
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CHAPTER III. 
Tue TALENTS 
Sermon: “The Talents.” Mt. xxv, 14-29. L. A. 3-7-26. 


This is a story of human opportunities and responsibilities. 

But I cannot help observing that it is somewhat too simple 
to serve as a complete illustration of them. 

To begin with, the two men who traded with their talents 
were uniformly and surprisingly successful. “They made 100%. 
The implication is that if the other man had tried, he would 
have done as well. But that isn’t necessarily so. Many men 
have not only invested their money with the greatest care, but 
worked over it and with it for a long time, and in the end had 
not so much left as if they had wrapped it in a napkin and put 
it in the earth to start with. 

And for another thing, these three men all had their talents 
in plain sight, each one in his open hand. They couldn’t be in 
any doubt as to how many talents they had, or even as to whether 
they had any or not. But when you step outside the mere mat- 
ter of money, this is exactly what is not true in the case of many 
of us. The first thing we have to do is to find out what talents 
we have. If somebody could say to each of you young folks, 
“This is your talent. This is what you can do,” and if you 
could be sure he was right; or if you could make it out, dead 
sure, yourself, and never be in any doubt about it, that would 
be easy. 

But we don’t always know what our talents are. Many 
men take a theological course only to find out that they cannot 
preach, or a legal course to discover that they could do most 
anything else better than practice law. 

When Phillips Brooks went to his college professor to talk 
about choosing a profession, that good man began by saying, 
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“One profession we may as well count out to begin with; that 
is the ministry.” ‘In the first ten years of my professional 
life”, said Henry Ward Beecher, “if I made up my mind once, 
I made it up a hundred times, that I could never be a preacher,” 
Dr. George W. Field of Bangor, a giant among his brethren and 
a saint and scholar among men of all ages, preached his first 
sermon from the text, ‘““Woe is me if I preach not the gospel.” 
When he came down from the pulpit one good brother said to 
him, “If you never preach the gospel again, it won’t be woe to 
anybody else.” Nothing is harder, sometimes, than for a man to 
find his talent. 

In a recent issue of Collier’s there is the true story of a 
salesman, who didn’t get along particularly. He seemed to be 
too much interrupted. He was always coming across a woman 
in a railroad station who had lost her way or her ticket, and by 
the time he got her straightened out he had generally lost his own 
train. He seemed to discover, in himself, as he said, a “talent 
for doing things for people.” By and by he hit upon a new pro- 
fession, where he could use that talent. He hired a little office 
in New York, and put his name and some sort of a sign (I have 
forgotten what) on the door. Then he wrote to practically all 
the people in the world that he knew, and said, “If there is 
anything you need in New York, I will do it for you.” Then 
he waited. One woman wrote him enclosing a sample of cloth 
and said, “Match this and get me so many yards.” Another 
wrote, “Find the address of my sister whom I haven’t seen for 
fifteen years.” A man telegraphed that he had to have passage 
to England on a certain day, and every boat was full. Until, 
from one man with an office and a sign on the door but no visible 
means of support, he grew into a whole “‘concern.” We don’t 
all have to look so long for our talents. We shan’t most of us 
find them in such a queer place. But we all have to find them. 
They are not put into our open hands, as they were in the par- 
able. 

These considerations aside, this little parable carries cer- 
tain clear and postive implications. 
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And the first of these is this; The only kind of goodness 
that amounts to anything is some kind of usefulness. 

The Christian Church once felt that her only business was to 
keep her members unspotted from the world. She put them in 
monasteries and convents, in the desert away from the rush and 
hurry and sin of human life. But the church has been changing 
her ideal here. We have got tired of a barren and useless piety, 
no matter how intense or genuine. Goodness is usefulness. A 
tree is good if it stands where it ought to, and gives shade or 
fruit or firewood. A house is good if it shelters its occupants 
and keeps them well and happy. A man is good if in the net- 
work of human life he stands where he ought and does what he 
should. But that there is some sort of goodness that is quite 
apart from what a man knows, or whether he knows anything, 
and quite apart from what he does or whether he does anything,— 
which inheres in some mysterious core of him called his soul— 
and that this hidden and inscrutable goodness is the aim and goal 
of religion,—all this is part of the mythology that has grown up 
in the mind of the theologian. Coming away once from a funer- 
al, I remarked, concerning the man who had died, ‘He was a 
good man.” ‘Why, yes,” replied the woman to whom I said 
it; “he hadn’t any bad habits, if that’s what you mean.” It isn’t 
enough. <A man is like a piece of money. Let it circulate, and 
its face will get dirty and its edges dull. But it will do business. 
Put it away in your desk, and you can keep it clean and bright; 
but in the meantime it is good for nothing. A man is good. if 
he does good. But there isn’t any way of being good except by, 
being good for something. ‘There is no evidence that the man 
in the parable abused his family or failed to say his prayers or 
did anything else bad. But he didn’t produce. 

For this parable would seem to teach us that it is our busi- 
ness_to.succeed. And if you do not, then you may do one of three 
things. You may say, “By fair means or by foul” and go at it 
again, or you may sit down and grumble at human nature, 
charge your failure to your employer, or to the congregation, or 
to your patients, or to anything and anybody but yourself. But 
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if you have sense you will do neither of these. You will simply ~ 
say to yourself, ““What is the matter with me’’? 

And when a man looks himself over it is astonishing, 
sometimes, what a trifle it is that has been holding him up. I 
think of a man I have known and loved, about the best scholar 
I ever knew. Off to Germany after his university and profes- 
sional courses here at home, professor in half a dozen of the best 
schools in the country, yet never sticking, never quite coming 
through, always in trouble and always moving on from one place 
to another, and throwing away, as every traveler must, the 
human values which even we more ordinary men accumulate, 
and whose accumulation makes even our common lives so rich. 
And when you come to ask what is the matter, it’s not easy to 
say, but it is clear that it is nothing much. Nothing that ought 
to weigh against deep scholarship and rare devotion. Nothing, 
perhaps, but a tongue a trifle too sharp, a shade too much vinegar 
in his blood, a little too much suspicion or offishness or some- 
thing. But should not a man who has everything else that 
guarantees success in life, sit down now and then and find out 
what it is in him that is forever tripping him up? Find it out, 
and pull'it up by the roots and get rid of it? 

Still simpler and more fundamental in this little story is 
the implication that there is no excuse for laziness. ‘The Bible 
has a great deal to say about laziness. But it all goes over our 
heads because it always says “slothfulness” or “sluggard”’, instead 
of laziness and lazy. You do not say to your boy, “You slothful 
child,” and it wouldn’t hurt him if you did. You say, “You 
lazy fellow,” and that gets to him. One reason, probably, why 
we like the Old Version of the Bible is that it doesn’t pain us 
where its words do not come home to us. What the master said 
to this servant when he found he had done nothing with his 
money, didn’t sound to the servant like, “Thou slothful and 
unprofitable servant.” It sounds like that to us. But to him it 
sounded like, “You lazy good-for-nothing fellow.” 

If it is not too late, I warn you against one subtle form 
of laziness to which I have often fallen a victim. It is not the 
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temptation to do nothing. That would kill me, in a week. But 
it is the temptation to do that part of my work which is easy 
and which I like to do, instead of the part I know I ought 
to do but don’t want to. But we don’t any of us like to admit 
that we are lazy, even if we are; we prefer to call it by some 
other name. 

So this man in the parable complained of his employer. 
“You are a hard man,” he said. That was not to the point. He 
didn’t need to take the money if he didn’t want to. Then he 
said, “I was afraid.” Afraid he might lose it, I suppose. That 
also was no excuse. He had no business to be afraid. “Timidity 
itself is a form of spiritual laziness. 

Some people who look lazy are not ;—growing children for 
example or people who are undernourished. But in many of us 
who have always had plenty to eat and who have got our growth 
long ago, there is a good deal of the genuine article left. And 
there is no excuse for it. That is the point. For some items in 
the final verdict we may have an answer. If when I come up 
for mine, the Master says, “You careless man; you thoughtless 
fellow,” I shall feel, “Well, I couldn’t help that.” But if he 
looks at me and says in disgust, ““You lazy man,” I shall have 
nothing to say, even to myself. “There is no excuse for that. 

For after all is said and done there is only one failure in 
life, and that is the failure to try. If the servant was afraid of 
the market where the other two men traded, he could have found 
another. But he didn’t try. If he was afraid of 100%, he could 
have tried for ten, or even for five. There was at least the bank, 
as his master said. But he didn’t try that, he didn’t try anything. 

Every now and then the idea has lodged in the minds of 
religious people that there is no good in trying. Sometimes this 
idea has come from some doctrine like that of election; if you 
weren't elected, what good would it do to try? When President 
Finney began his revival meetings in the middle of the last cen- 
tury, he found men everywhere ready to listen, to nod their 
heads, even to feel bad, but not to try. They were waiting 
for God to convert them. And President Finney set religion on 
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the high-road again, by bringing home to men their personal re- 
sponsibility. John Wesley was humbled by the piety of the 
Moravians, captivated by their personal goodness. But they had 
one doctrine from which he backed away with all the force of his 
nature. They taught that it was of no value, and indeed that it 
was even wrong, and displeasing to God, to use what they called 
“means.” The unconverted man must not pray, nor read his Bible, 
nor do anything else for himself, but just wait for God. That non- 
sense John Wesley discarded, and founded the Methodist Church. 
Any ideas of God that shift the burden of what we ought to do 
onto Him, that make the redemption of our own souls and of the 
world His business and not equally ours, are bad ideas. It 
runs all through Christian thinking, like a yellow streak, this 
notion that God cares nothing for what we do, that human effort, 
in the realm of religion, is of no value, and that the divine judg- 
ment will be based upon something entirely else. But Jesus had 
none of it. I take this parable of Jesus to teach the very opposite. 
And I believe, that the first question of the judgment day will 
be, “What have you done with what I gave you?” And if some 
of us have to answer, “Well, not much,” there will be another 
question to follow it. And that will be, “Have you tried”? I 
am not afraid of the verdict if I have tried. — 

And there is another reason I am not so afraid of this 
verdict as some better people seem to be. People sometimes talk 
as if nobody deserves much credit for anything he does, since 
those who have done the most undoubtedly had the most talent 
to begin with. I take the opposite view. It looks to me that 
many of us may deserve more credit than we think we do. For 
there isn’t anything commoner in life than that a man should be 
mistaken about his talents. And, haven’t you noticed it, the 
mistake is almost always in one direction. Not many men think 
they have only one talent when they have two, but many men 
who have only one are very sure they have five. And that’s 
a great comfort to me. For I think it is not altogether unlikely 
that when some of us go up before the Great Reckoner, and He 
asks us what we have earned with our talents, and we throw 
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down our ten talents and say, ‘“Thy five talents have gained five 
others,’—or four and say “Thy two have gained two more,” 
He may turn to us with an air of surprise and say, “Why, bless 
you, you never had five talents; you never had even two. All 
you ever had was one. And you have done all this with that!” 
And then He will add, ‘Wherefore, all the more, enter ye into 
the joy of your Lord.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE Goop SAMARITAN 


Jesus was the great story-teller. He was not a great argu- 
er. He seemed to think apparently, that it is only once in a 
long while that you get ahead much with an argument. When 
Abraham Lincoln, instead of going into a long argument, used 
to make his point by saying, ““That reminds me of a story 
etc.,” he was only following the method of Jesus. 

The story Jesus told in this case was one of the best he 
ever told. So simple that you would think anybody might have 
told it. Or even that it hardly needed to be told. No art about 
it. No effort in it. Just genius. Or inspiration, if you prefer 
that word. 

The man who was robbed was presumably a Jew. Few 
other people traveled that road. 

The robbers also were presumably Jews. Hold-up men 
make no discrimination against their own countrymen. Who- 
ever they were, they were thorough, and up to date. You may 
read a duplicate of their performance in the papers any morning. 
They took everything the man had. Not only all his money, but 
the clothes off his back. They also beat him. Either he had 
tried to defend himself, or they were novices, and scared and 
nervous themselves; or they were afraid he would run away 
and tell, and so they started to finish him off! or they were mad 
because he didn’t have more money on him. Anyhow, they 
beat him. 

Then they ran. ‘They departed,” says the authorized ver- 
sion. But they didn’t “depart.” They didn’t do anything so 
leisurely and dignified as that. They got away, as fast as they 
could. A recent study of the “crime wave,” indicates that most 
crimes have not increased. But hold-ups have. One reason is the 
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automobile at the curb, to insure a quick getaway. Ancient 
robbers had to do without our modern conveniences. “They got 
away. On foot, perhaps. Or on horses hid in the bushes. But 
they hurried off, leaving the man to come to or die as he could. 
When you come to downright meanness, no one can beat the 
hold-up man. 

Then a priest came by. He saw him, but got past as quick 
as he could. Made a little detour, “went by on the other side.” 
Didn’t stop to look. Afraid, perhaps. Or in a hurry. Assumed 
that it was no affair of his. ‘Then a Levite, and lifted not a 
hand to help. Only he was a little worse than the priest, for he 
stopped and looked. Saw what had happened, without any 
doubt. And then went on. 

A priest and a Levite. That is bad. It is as if we said 
in these days, a church member, a deacon, a minister. I would 
be glad to say something for the priest and the Levite if I could 
think of anything to say. Maybe they had been taken in oftener 
than the Samaritan. Maybe the priest, the day before, had met a 
man perishing with hunger, and had given him a quarter to get 
food with, and found him, an hour later, back of the synagog, 
drunk. Maybe the Levite, that very morning, had given Sarah’s 
bonnet and Rachel’s shawl to a man whose family was starving 
in an attic nearby, and had discovered later that the man was a 
bachelor. Maybe both of them were in a hurry just then, but 
intended to come back. I wish there was some excuse for them, 
but I fear there is not. 

I wish there was, because it is the kind of story that out- 
siders like to tell. It seems to be hard on the insiders. Seems 
to imply that almost any priest or Levite might have done as 
these two did. Hard on priests, church-members, preachers, and 
such. But there is this to be said; the priests, Levites, preachers, 
deacons, insiders generally, can stand it. For one thing is sure; 
unless the priests, and Levites, and insiders generally, were usual- 
ly kind and good men, there was no point in Jesus’ describing 
what this particular priest and Levite did. If priests and Levites 
generally went by on the other side, why mention it? It was 
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shocking in them, because they belonged to a class among whom 
such things were not done. It is as if Jesus said ,“Even a 
priest, even a Levite.”’ I infer from this story that the priests 
and Levites of Jesus’ day were a good lot. When you hear a man 
teil with delight how a certain church member has gone wrong, 
that is the best possible proof that most church members go right. 
The insiders can stand it. 

Then came the Samaritan. Evidently on business. No 
Samaritan would have been there, otherwise. He was probably 
a trader, for he was coming back the same way in a few days, as 
he told the inn-keeper. Being out of his own country, he had his 
provisions with him,—oil and wine among them. He had not 
much money with him, apparently. The Jericho road was not a 
good place to carry money. What the “Five Points” used to be 
in New York, or Chinatown in the old San Francisco, or White- 
chapel in London, that the Jericho road was. Seventy-five years 
earlier Pompey had sent a troop of soldiers down there to clear 
it of hold-up men. But it never stayed cleared. “Ten centuries 
afterwards, the Knight Templars stationed a guard there to pro- 
tect the pilgrims. When you traveled the Jericho road you left 
your jewelry and your extra money at home. The Samaritan had 
done that. But in his girdle he found enough to pay for a couple of 
days, lodging. ‘Take care of him,” he said. “If he doesn’t get 
well in a couple of days, I’ll be here on my way back and will 
pay you.” He had probably been at the Inn before. His credit 
was good. How much more good we might all do if our credit 
was always good! 

That’s all we can say about the Samaritan. And isn’t it 
astonishing when you think of it,—no man who ever lived, no 
matter how in his time he may have commanded the destinies of 
his fellows, not Alexander, not Julius Caeser, not Frederick the 
Great, no builder of empires, no spinner of philosophies, not any- 
one whoever he was, is any better known today the world around, 
or has any surer title to immortality, than this good Samaritan 
whose very name we do not know! He has become a proverb, 
a synonym, a symbol, for the open hand and the loving heart. 
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Nobody can pay you a higher compliment than to say, “You have 
been a good Samaritan to me.” And all over the world they 
name the hospitals after him. 

The teaching of this parable is perfectly simple and plain. 
Who is your neighbor? Not necessarily the man who lives next 
door to you. We generally don’t know who he is, these days, 
Your neighbor is anybody who needs you. He is the man for 
whom you can do something. Deeper than any tie that rests 
upon race, or religion, or culture, or even character, is the tie 
of our common human nature and human need. God has en- 
dowed us with sympathy for our fellows. It is the natural feel- 
ing of one man for another. It gets killed out in some people. 
The priest and the Levite had lost it, or forgotten it for the 
time. But it was alive in the Samaritan. Perhaps he had been 
down and out himself, not so long ago. Perhaps he was not 
too good. Not too particular about what sort of man he helped. 
Card catalogues of charity cases he did not keep. He didn’t 
know who the man by the roadside was. For all he knew he 
might be one of the robbers, maybe the worst of the gang. But 
he had still that old human feeling in him, that a hungry man 
ought to eat, and a freezing man to be warmed, without refer- 
ence to whether he was good or bad. A wounded man should 
be cared for, no matter who he was. So on his own beast he put 
him, and trudged along on foot by his side. 

I have no sympathy with criticism on “organized charity.” 
It is the way we do most of our good these days. We have to. 
It is better so. It saves waste, and duplication. In one instance 
that came under my observation not so long ago, at Christmas 
time, one family got twenty-seven pounds of candy,—no meat, 
no flour, no stockings, but twenty-seven pounds of candy, just 
because a certain number of people did not wish to have their 
generosity institutionalised, but preferred to do as the Good 
Samaritan did, each by himself. The hospital, the crippled chil- 
dren’s guild, the community chest, mark an advance in civilization. 
We should not do much good, and we should do it in a bungling 
way, without them. 
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But organized charity is not enough. It is not enough for 
people who want to do good, any more than it is for the 
people who need it. We must do good with our own hands. 
“The gift without the giver is bare.” I recall a man in one of my 
parishes whose name was on every subscription paper that ever 
circulated in the town. He was president of a rescue mission. 
He did good in every organized way there was. And he got 
satisfaction out of that. But once when I went to his house 
I saw a boy around there who didn’t belong, and I inquired about 
him. “Why” said he, “one night down at the mission, last sum- 
mer, this little fellow came up to me, and he said, My mother 
is dead, my father has run off to Canada, and I wish you would 
take me home to stay with you; so I brought him home and I 
said, “Ma, I guess we’ll kind of have to find a place around here 
for this boy, and he has been here ever since. It kind of warms 
my heart” he added, “‘to see the little chap around.” Of course it 
did. As Mark Twain said of a colored man who was part of his 
household, ‘‘He came up one day to wash windows and he has been 
here eighteen years.” The good that we do by way of somebody 
else, is good. There is blood in a missionary report if you know 
how to read it. But how much more, in the good you do with your 
own hands, to a man you know. It would be easier to do this 
kind of good if you could depend absolutely upon what everyone 
told you. But in a world where everybody was perfectly honest 
where would you and I go? And how much good would be left to 
be done? Sometimes it shuts our small hearts up when we get a 
little knowledge of human nature. But think how much God 
knows about us all, and yet how he trusts us! And when we 
don’t even stop to say ““Thank You” to him, He doesn’t stop for 
that. It is our business to do good. That is what we are here 
for. Especially if a man calls himself a Christian, he must do 
good. ‘To be decent, to mind your own business, to do no harm 
or injustice, to be personally honorable and clean, is not enough. 
I say it again, it is not enough. If that is all you are doing, you 
do not measure up. There is too much want and trouble in the 
world to leave any room for those who do nothing to relieve it. 
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I am impressed with how much people need, beside money. 
A man came to me once in much distress. He had been born 
and brought up in Christian surroundings. But he had been 
away from home a long time, his folks were in England, while 
he was here in California. He was a good man, clean and hard- 
working. He could not come to church, because he worked in 
the movies and Sunday was a busy day with him. But he 
couldn’t forget that his mother had wanted him to be baptised 
and he never had been. He didn’t seem to know much about 
what it meant to join the church, and he didn’t have time for that. 
But when he heard of his mother’s death, this other matter was 
heavy on his heart. I listened to him. He seemed grateful just 
for that. Tthen he came down to the church. He couldn’t get 
a single relative or friend to come with him. So he came alone. 
And here in front of the pulpit, with only the Good Shepherd in 
the window for a witness, we said a few words of solemn question 
and answer between us, he knelt, and I laid my hand upon his head 
in Christian baptism, and said a simple prayer, and a great load 
rolled from his heart. Most of the time all we can do is just 
to be decently friendly. ‘That is all that is needed. Nobody robs 
me, nobody strips me and leaves me half dead in the road. I don’t 
need to be rescued from death. I am not in any trouble. But a 
friendly man, just a friendly man, who seems to like to speak to 
me and to be around where I am, he is a Good Samaritan to me, 
and I should surely die without him. That was all the virtue of 
this man in Jesus’ parable ;—just common friendliness. 

And I am impressed finally with the high religious value that 
Jesus put upon all this. For Jesus did not draw that distinction 
between religion on the one side and the common duties of life 
and the common impulses of the human heart on the other side 
that has often been drawn. This was a dispute about salvation. 
That is a religious question if there ever was one. And Jesus 
ended it by telling this story. He didn’t seem to think that 
religion was any abstruse or difficult or occult concern. He 
seemed to think that if you lived out this impulse of friendliness 
that God had put into your heart, if you lifted a man up from 
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the road-side where the thieves had left him, if you gave freely of 
your sympathy and your effort and your life-blood as he himself 
did to help people,—he seemed to think that that was religion. 
He may have been wrong about this, to be sure; and those who 
have made religion a dark and difficult matter may be right. But 
I am of the opinion of Jesus. Only, Jesus didn’t think a man 
ought to be narrow about this. That was the trouble with the 
man for whose benefit he told the story. That man said he had 
loved his neighbor, and he did propose to love him. But one 
thing he wanted to know, ‘Who was his neighbor?” It cer- 
tainly wasn’t anybody and everybody, was it? ‘There must be 
a limit somewhere, beyond which a man didn’t have to go. 
“Where does the thing end,—that’s what I want to know,” said 
he ;—‘‘Who is my neighbor?” “It doesn’t end anywhere,” said 
Jesus. ‘‘There isn’t any limit to it, except the limit of human 
need.” 

And that is the reason why our hope is in God. For if 
God were as narrow a person as he has sometimes been made 
out, preferring one race or one religion to another, choosing a 
few folks out of the whole world, investigating every man like a 
charity worker, before he will do anything for him, inquiring 
and tabulating and filing away his references for future use; or 
if he were merely a judge whose only business it was to pass upon 
cases, according to a set of more or less technical rules which he 
had himself made,—then I don’t think there would be much 
hope for the world and I should not have any hope whatever for 
myself. But God is the Good Samaritan for the whole world; 
sees us beaten and robbed and half dead by the road side, and 
has no other wish in his heart except to get us up, and home, and 
well again. And because there is in the heart of the Infinite 
this endless reach of the rescuing hope, therefore is it born again in 
every one of us, that we too, by being good Samaritans, may be 
co-workers together with God. 
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CHAPTER V. 
‘THE SOWER 


“And He taught them many things in parables; and said unto 
them; Behold, the sower went forth to sow; and as he sowed 
some seed fell by the wayside, and the birds came along and de- 
voured it. And other fell on stony places, and because it had no 
depth of earth it withered away. And other fell among the 
thorns, and the thorns grew up and choked it, and it yielded no 
fruit. And others fell into the good ground, and yielded fruit, 
growing up and increasing, and brougth forth, thirty fold, sixty 
fold, an hundred fold. And He said; He that hath ears to hear, 
let him hear.”—Mark. IV:2-9. 

I imagine Jesus spoke this parable of the sower, first ofall, 
out of.His own experience. He had sowed a good deal of seed 
Himself; and He had had time to see what had happened to it. 
The outward and visible result of His work thus far was a con- 
troversy with the scribes,’a quarrel with the Pharisees,.a few 
people healed of their diseases,’perhaps a few hundred who half 
believed in Him /and were ready to hang on’ or to drop off “as 
seemed safest,/ with about a dozen men who would stick-to--Him 
through thick.and thin. Stony ground,’ road-side, thorns, black- 
birds, and fine strong soil,—He had found all these Himself. 

But I suppose He spoke it also out of His observation of 
nature and human life. Everywhere He saw a ceitain amount 
of waste. The farmer’s field was small. To make thé most of 
it, he had to sow it clear up to the road. And as hé did so, 
some of thé seed blew over into the highway. The rocks were 
near the surface. If the season was not too dry, this thin soil 
would do something;— anyway he must try hig luck on it. 
There were the spots where, last summer, he had dug up the 
thorns. He hoped they wouldn’t come up again this-year, but 
anyhow he must get what he could out of those places. So 
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back and forth across_his field he went, and sowed his seed, and 
put up his scarecrows, and waited and hoped for his harvest. But 
sometimes the season was dry,-and the thorns did beautifully, and 
the birds were unusually thick, and always, in one way and an- 
other, some of his seed was wasted. It was the old story, embodied 
in the old rhyme, 


“One for the blackbird, one for the crow, 
One for the cutworm, and three to grow.” 


Jesus saw this. And it seemed to Him like a picture of human 
life. It was quite inevitable. You couldn’t help it. You were 
not to grumble about it,/nor to get discouraged over it,but just 
to take it for granted and go ahead. For Jesus was not like 
some men, who see only the seed that is wasted’ The point of 
his parable is not the rocks, nor the road, nor the thorns, nor the 
seed that did not come up. All that is incidental. The point 
is,—the good ground, and the harvest of thirty, sixty, and a 
een fold. 
~ Now the world is undoubtedly like this farmer’s field, 
in that it is a mixed affair. Good ground and bad, wise men 
and foolish growing in it;“some men who grow,/no matter 
where they are planted, and some who die, no matter how much 
you water them.’ Some so great and wonderful that we make 
gods out of them,’and some so mean and miserable we wish 
they had never lived ;that’s the kind of mixed world we have. 
But in this mixed world, ‘success is the rule./ Most men 
get on, not perfectly, Mot astonishingly Aut decently and reason- 
ably./ If all of us’ were in jail who belonged there, “most of us 
would still be out. Take a list of your old friends and cronies, 
as far back as you can remembers ‘find out where they are and 
what they are doing, and nineteen out of twenty will be honest,/ 
industrious and useful men’ A man may live many years, and 
search in vain among all his friends for one to hang his head 
over. Jesus spent so much time in His parable with the seed 
that didn’t grow,’ ‘not because there was more of it, for there 
isn’t ; nor because it is more important, , ‘for it isn’t,—but. .be- 
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cause as a rule the seed grows. Success requires no _explanation, 
but failure does. If a man does well, we take it for granted. 
If he does ill, we want to know how it happened. * Only the 
exception has to be explained. The rule explains itself. You ex- 
plain to me how your second boy came to fail in his examinations, 
but you don’t explain how the others got through. So it is 
with the world at large. We explain the men that go wrong, / 
because most men go right, If most of the seed didn’t grow, 
there would soon be no sowers. / There is no problem of good, but 
only a problem_of.evil. That’ s because the world as a whole is 
good. The farmer didn’t expect the seed that blew over into the 
road to grow.* If any of it did,:that was so much clear gain. 
And of all the wonders of the world, the greatest is how 

the seed will grow where you least expect it,—how the boys in 
college are mostly the sons of men ‘who had no education, zhow 
the bootlegger’s daughter grows up gracious and queenly like a 
lily in the swamp/ how out of the meanest cabin comes the man 
who leads the nation to its highest self-sacrifice, and how in all 
our human world the muck and the refuse of the fields are for- 
ever being transformed into the fine fruits of the intelligence and 
the spirit. It is astonishing how the seed crows! 
re Our _business, then, is to SOW. it. Unceasingly, Aungrudgingly,* 
back and forth across the ‘field, ‘Ao sow the good seed. Many men ; 
have been great builders,’ But whatever is built,;comes down at _ 
last. “But what you plant, takes hold in the. Sih or in the soil 
of human hearts, grows, seeds itself again, and becomes a per- 
Ppetual_ harvest. No familiarity can ever quite dim the wonder 
and the mystery of the thing that grows, or destroy the charm 
of planting something and seeing it come up like a miracle out 
of the earth.» I do not wonder that Bryant wrote a poem on 
the “Planting of the Apple Tree”: 

“What plant we in this apple tree? 

Buds, which the breath of summer days 

Shall lengthen into leafy sprays; 

Boughs where the thrush, with crimson breast, 

Shall haunt, and sing, and hide her nest; 
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We plant, upon the sunny lea, 
A shadow for the noonday hour, 
A shelter from the summer shower, 
When we plant the apple tree.” 

“Die when I may,” said Lincoln, “I want it said of me 
that I always plucked a thistle and planted a flower, where I 
thought a flower would grow.” It is a great thing to be a plant- 
_er. The sower is the man who saves the earth. And if you 
can sow ideas, that is the best of all. Of nine-tenths of the men 
who wrote the Bible we do not even know the names. Of many 
of them we cannot say within two or three centuries of when 
they lived. But they were sowers of ideas, In the minds of 
their townsmen and countrymen, / ‘and then on little scraps of 
parchment,/and so up and down’ the earth, “they scattered their 
great ideas./ How they would grow they ‘did not know. But 


they cast ven upon the earth, and went unknown to their rest. / 


New nations have been born and old ones have died,/continents 
have been discovered, “wars and revolutions have plowed the 
earth,— S but i in the furrows the harvest of these ideas still grows. 
Every great. leader has been a sower.of ideas,—there isn’t much 
other 1 way to lead, so far as I know. This is the thing that 
makes the school-teacher glory in his work. #This is why, with 
the many disadvantages that attach to the calling, a certain 
number of decent and fairly intelligent men will always be found 
to go into the ministry.» This is why men will be editors,’ ‘and 
artists,’ ‘and critics; and novelists,” and poets{ even though they 
cannot pay the rent at it,— because these.callings give a man a 
chance to.plant the world with ideas. ‘Phere comes often to my 
memory the figure of old President Cheney of Bates College in 
Maine,—who as he walked used to make unconsciously a ges- 
ture with his long right arm, mulch like that you see in Mill- 
et’s picture of The Sower. Abstracted, awkward, sometimes not 
knowing his best friends when he passed them, he still went 
along with that measured Swing of his right arm and that alter- 
nate clutching and opening of his hand, as if he were scattering 
the seeds of knowledge’ even in the highways. I suppose he saw 
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it growing, in imagination, even then, in the hearts of hundreds 
of men and women. It is a great thing to be sower. 

It is our business to sow the seed. But. not to make it grow. 
We can’t do that. That’s for God and nature. And it is not for 
us to grumble’ because here and there a grain of seed is wasted. 
I am not sure it ever is wasted. One of the wonders of the 
earth is how it is always full of seed. Out in the desert where 
you would think there had never been anything or anybody, 
you sprinkle a little water around and things, begin to push up 
through the soil,—seeds of them always down there all ready. 
It is so in human nature. “Never yet” said Whittier, 


“Share of truth was vainly het, 
In the world’s wide fallow. 
After hands-shall sow the seed, 
After hands from hill and mead 
Reap the harvest yellow.” 


When Edward Payson came to his church one day he found 
only one man in his congregation, on account of a dreadful storm. 
He preached to that one man, sowing, as he supposed, the most 
of his seed that day on the empty benches of his meeting house. 
But that particular man became from that day a great Chistian. 
If any of the seed is wasted, certainly we never know in advance 
which it is. That’s why the ancient wise man said, “In the 
morning sow thy seed, and in the evening withhold not thine 
hand; for thou knowest not whether shall prosper this or that, 
or whether both shall be alike good.” When John the Baptist 
preached at the Jordan, in the crowd that came to be baptized 
by him, came one young man, wakened to the consciouness of 
his own mission by this crusade of the Baptist’s;—came, and 
went away again. The work of the Baptist seemed to come to 
nothing. From the prison where Herod had thrown him, his 
last word was a half-incredulous, half-despairing query. He 
wondered whether he had really accomplished anything. But 
when he laid his shoulders on the block and his good grey head 
rolled in the dust, the seed he had dropped into the heart of one 
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man was blossoming into a tree of healing for the nations. It is 
our business to sow the seed. God will give the increase. 

And when we have sowed it, it is not for us to worry about 
it. Let God and nature do that also if they want to. We might 
as well have an easy mind about it. “So is the kingdom of God,” 
said Jesus in another parable, “‘as if a man should cast seed upon 
the ground; and should sleep and rise night and day, and the 
seed should spring up and grow, he knoweth not how. For the 
earth bringeth forth fruit of itself.” She’ll take care of that. 
Let your mind be easy about it. You can’t help her by worrying 
about her, or sitting up nights to watch her. ‘Sleep and rise, 
night and day,” as Jesus said. Go about your business. Have 
an easy mind. You have put the seed in. That’s all you can 
do, ““We dress the wound ; God heals it,” says the motto on the 
bench in the doctors’ room of the Harvard Club. Everywhere 
we have to fall back upon nature. We go through great labors, Ave 
endure great strains;/then we get the doctor to give us some- 
thing to “cure” us. ‘What he does,/is to give nature a chance to 
repair the breach that we have made. If nature does not come 
to his aid he is as helpless as a farmer without any ground to 
sow his seed in.’ We go through great sorrow, /and it seems to 
us we shall never be ourselves again. / But nature is strong in us, 
and keeps at her old routine. We have to eat and sleep. We 
must sigh and smile, and scold,/and laugh, and talk, and pretty 
soon we are normal again.’ Out of nature we all come. By the 
power of nature we all live: Into the lap of nature,“when we 
have hung our allotted time upon the trre, we all fall. If nature 
does this with us,/can’t we trust her with the seed we sow? Why 
should we worry about it? 

And still I shouldn’t feel so good as I do about this old 
world if it were not for one other thing. And that is, that there is 
another Sower besides you and me and all the rest of us, and 
that He is always at it, and knows how to do it. “The seed that 
you and I sow blows over into the road, it falls on stony places,/ 
we don’t always know how to sow it/and it isn’t always good 
seed. ‘But God is the great Sower; not merely the Harvester, 
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ready at the end of life’s little season to toss each human bundle 
one way or the other according to its preponderance of wheat 
or tares,—but the great Sower and Husbandman,—the world 
His field, His spirit preparing and softening the hearts of men, / 
His hand sowing the seeds of good impulse and generous aspir- 
ation in every place and through all time. And how rich He is! 
I don’t know that any of the seed He sows is lost. But no mat- 
ter to Him if some of it does go over into the road!, He will 
not save nor stint it for the rocks or the thorns.” He will not 
be stingy of it.’ He does not have to be. He has seed aplenty 
and to spare.” And so He sows it, back and forth; and up and. 
down, in you,.and mes and every man, and in all time and place. f 
And ever, over the stones and the thorny places, as over the good 
ground too, there falls the shadow of that Spirit that moves 
forever across the world/ sowing the seeds of an infinite wisdom 
and love ;—and out of that shadow comes a voice, saying, “thirty, 
sixty, an hundred fold.” ‘He that hath ears to hear, let him 
hear.” 
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CHAPTER: Vi. 
THe UNwILiLInc GuEsTs 


“And hearing these words one of those that sat at the table 
with Him said unto Him,” “Happy is he that shall eat bread in the 
kingdom of God.” ‘Then said He unto them: A man prepared a 
great supper, and invited many guests. And at the hour of the 
supper he sent his servant to say to them that were invited, Come, 
for all is now ready. And they all with one consent began to 
make excuse. ‘The first said unto him, I have bought a piece of 
land, and I must go and see it; I pray thee, have me excused. And 
another said, I have bought five yoke of oxen, and I must go and 
prove them; I pray thee, have me excused. And another said, 
I have married a wife, and therefore I can not come. So the 
servant came and reported these words to his master. ‘Then the 
master of the house was angry, and said to his servant, Go out 
quickly into the streets and the lanes of the city, and bring in 
the poor, and the maimed, and the blind and the lame. And the 
servant said, Lord, what thou commanded has been done, and 
there is still room. And the Lord said to the servant, Go out 
into the highways and the hedges, and compel them to come in, 
that my house may be filled. For I say unto you that none of 
these men who were invited shall taste of my supper.’”’—Luke xiv: 
15-24. 

Whoever will look carefully at almost any part of the New 
Testament will see certain indications of how the whole book was 
written. I do not often bother you with such things from the 
pulpit; but this is so clear and beautiful a case that I cannot avoid 
the opportunity. I ask you, therefore, to compare this parable as 
Luke reports it with the same story as told by Matthew. 

The setting, to begin with, is altogether different. Mat- 
thew says it was spoken after Jesus and His disciples arrived in 
Jerusalem. Luke says it was spoken on the way up, through Sam- 
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aria; and specifies that it was in the house of a Pharisee who had 
invited Jesus to dinner. 


But the differences in the parable itself are equally marked. 

Here is Matthew’s version of it: ‘And Jesus answered and 
spoke unto them again in parables, saying, The Kingdom of Hea- 
ven is like unto a king, who made a marriage feast for his son. 
And he sent forth his servants to call those that had been invited. 
But they would not come. Again he sent forth other servants, 
saying, Tell those that have been invited, Behold, I have pre- 
pared my dinner; my oxen and fatlings are killed, and all is ready; 
come to the marriage feast. But they gave no heed, and went 
away, one to his field, another to his business. And the rest seized 
his servants, and ill-treated them and slew them. But the king 
was angry; and he sent forth his armies, and destroyed those mur- 
derers, and burned their city. Then said he to his servants, The 
marriage feast is ready, but they who were invited were not wor- 
thy. Go ye then to the crossroads, and whomever ye find, invite 
to the marriage feast. So the servants went out into the high- 
ways, and collected all whom they found, both good and bad; and 
the marriage hall was filled with guests” (Matthew xxii:1-10). 


I like Luke’s account much better, and think it is probably 
much nearer to what Jesus originally said. Luke is specific where 
Matthew is general. Matthew simply says the men were unwill- 
ing to come, and went each about his own affairs. Luke gives 
each man’s excuse in his own words. 


But especially, there is that one item, that impossible item, 
in Matthew’s story, that when the king heard that the guests would 
not come, he sent his soldiers out and killed them all, and burned 
their city; and then, strangest of all, went right on with his ban- 
quet as if nothing had happened. Didn’t you ever notice that? 
Or didn’t it ever bother you? Didn’t you ever ask yourself, 
whether the king himself lived in that same town, and how it came 
that his house was not burned down with the rest? And if you are 
a housekeeper, it certainly must have occurred to you that it was 
a long time to keep dinner waiting while the soldiers went out 
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and burned a city and killed all the people in it. Or don’t you ask 
any questions when you read the Bible? 

Now, all I want to say about this is, that the inspiration 
of the New Testament is in its great_ideas_ and ideals. Of any 
notion that it extends to its words and syllables, and that the sal- 
vation of any human soul hangs on these, its authors were quite 
innocent. 'They had got hold of the great ideas that are at the 
bottom of the Christian religion, and that Jesus taught—about 
the love and mercy of God, about the preciousness of the human 
soul, about a kingdom of God to come in the world, about con- 
science, and duty, and kindliness, and so on. Got hold of these 
great ideas, embedded in the words and deeds of Jesus. And 
then they wrote like other men. Wrote what they had heard 
other men say. Wrote, each one of them, as it was natural for 
him to write. Don’t be afraid of reading the New Testament with 
your eyes open. It is a human book. You've got to read it human- 
ly. And its inspiration is not in words and letters and punctuation 
marks, but\ ine the great,.immortal, incomparable.ideas.that_per- 
_vade it. 

Now in the parable itself, let me, first, pick out some inci- 
dental implications. Not the main point, but just some things 
by the way. 

First: The reason most of us don’t get the best out of life, 
is that we are so busy with other and smaller matters. This 
feast was the great event of the day. But the men didn’t have 
time to go to it. They were not necessarily trifling when they 
said they couldn’t come. They may have been quite sincere. But 
they had too many things on hand. We all do. Once in a while 
I get around to do something that is really of consequence—to let 
a little ray of hope into some other man’s heart, /or a little ray 
of knowledge into my own—to sit down to the table spread by the 
wise and great of the earth—the artists and the creators and the 
saints. As often as I do so, I say to myself, “Why, this is what 
we are here for. We ought to do this whether we do anything 
else or not. Why don’t I always do something like this?” Then 
it is weeks, or months, before I do. Truth and beauty are forever 
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inviting us. The feast is always on. But we are busy with 
mere chores, and can’t go. ‘This is a small matter, no doubt. 
But we must look out for it. 

I can see some other excuses for these men who could not at- 
tend. Not to their credit, to be sure, but they go back to some 
traits in human nature that are still with us. The banquet was a 
big one, to begin with. A miscellaneous affair. Many guests. 
Nothing exclusive about it. No particular distinction to be in- 
vited. A sort of Tom, Dick and Harry’s affair. Oxen and 
fatlings and a seat for everybody. Not a social event. More like 
an Iowa picnic at Sycamore Grove. You couldn’t tell whom you 
might meet there. Might be some man of whom you had bor- 
rowed money. Might be your neighbor’s butler. The garbage 
man. Somebody else whom you never could stand. Maimed, halt, 
blind—anybody. Too many people. Too big. Common. There 
is a streak of aristocracy in most people, especially in those who 
have the least reason for it. Maybe these men felt that way. It 
would be more likely, perhaps, if they had been women. But 
even men might feel so. 

And there is, in the second place, something in human nature 
which some people would call ingratitude. I don’t call it quite 
that. I call it just human nature. People don’t always like to 
have things done for them. ‘They like to do things for themselves, 
and they like to do what they have planned on, instead of what 
someone suggests. Especially it sets people off to have anybody 
good to them in a big and wholesale and sort of impersonal way. 
Men who try to do good are often disappointed by this trait in 
human nature. A business man once said to me, “If a man is go- 
ing to spend a lot of money for his employees with the idea that 
they will thank him for it, he might as well give it up; they 
won't.” Notable experiments in philanthropy have come to grief 
on this rock. When Mr. Pullman built his model town for his 
employees, with its sanitary kitchens and its parks for the children, — 
its paved streets and its low rents, everybody seemed pleased with 
it except the folks for whom it was done. They went on strike. 
They preferred their own crooked streets to the company’s 
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straight ones, and their own old cookstoves to anybody else’s new 
ones. People do dearly love to do what they want to. You go into 
some part of the town and start a Sunday school or some other 
institution for the good of the people there. You put your own 
money and your own time into it, till finally it comes over you 
that the people for whom you have done it don’t care anything 
about it, and you stop in disgust. It isn’t so much ingratitude as 
independence. ‘They didn’t ask you to do all this. People don’t 
like to be done good to. Mr. Carnegie was one of our great 
philanthropists. But the more libraries he built, the more people 
seemed to think they had a right to them. ‘They said, “He has 
to get rid of his money some way—and what is he doing with so 
much money anyhow?” ‘That isn’t nice. It isn’t reasonable. 
But it is the way some people feel. Maybe the men in the par- 
able felt that way. 

In the third place, I wouldn’t identify God too closely with 
the host in this parable. He didn’t act much if any better than 
his guests. They didn’t come, which was bad. But he got 
mad about it, which was quite as bad. I relieve him, as I said 
before, of the charge of having killed them and burned down 
their town. “That was too much for Luke, if he ever heard the 
story that way. But even Luke says he was angry, and said to his 
servants, ““IThose people will never see the inside of my house.” 
And I don’t believe God ever is angry at us. I imagine He is dis- 
gusted with us, sometimes. I don’t see how He can help that. 
He must be astonished at our slowness and our stupidity. But He 
isn’t mad about it. And one thing He never does; He never 
withdraws His invitation, just because we haven’t sense enough 
to accept it the first time. On the contrary, this is precisely the 
difference beteen God, and the best man who ever spread a feast 
for his friends in this world. You might live a million years and 
you would never hear Him say, ‘““Those people would not come 
when I asked them. I’ll show them. Let them starve.” No. 
The door of God’s house is always open to us. We may be foolish 
so long that we lose the power to ever be wise. We may start 
so late that it will be night before we get there. We may be so 
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occupied with our land and our cattle that the big invitation will 
never really get through to us. But God will never take it back. 
His love takes in not only the alert and the ready, the good and the 
wise, but the wayward and the careless as well—the sour philan- 
thropist and the unwilling guest, the servants who carry the 
message and the men who are too busy to accept, the rugged and 
the prosperous, and the tramps on the highway. If God isn’t like 
that, I don’t see any use of having Him at all. The smaller good- 
ness, many of us can reach. What we need God for is to assure 
us that there is an infinite hospitality which not even our human 
churlishness can ever impair. 

But the one great lesson of this parable, for me, the one I 
read most clearly and also need most sorely for myself, is, that no 
calamity can befall a man so great as the disaster of the closed 
heart, and no gift come to him comparable for a moment with the 
gift of the open heart. The unwilling guests had many different 
excuses, but they had one lack in common. ‘They did not have 
the open heart. ‘They were suspicious. Afraid somebody was 
going to put something over on them. On their guard. Shut. 

That is the ultimate calamity. We live by what comes in 
to us. We do not originate. We do not create. No love, no 
knowledge, no wisdom do we make out of nothing, and in our 
own hearts alone, by ourselves. But we receive. We work over. 
We take in knowledge, and work it over into wisdom for our- 
selves. We take in love, and live on it, and give it out with the 
stamp of our own individuality upon it. We put together, in our 
own lives, and give out to others, what God and men and nature 
have first given to us. And the man who doesn’t take anything in, 
has nothing, either to give out, or to live on himself. That is 
the first step in the process. As Walt Whitman says: 

“There was a child went forth, every day; 

And the first object he looked upon, that object he became; 
And that object became part of him; 

The early lilacs became part of this child— 

The village on the highland, 

Shadows and mist, the hurrying, tumbling waves, 
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Men and women crowding fast in the streets— 
These became part of that child who went forth every day, 
and who now goes, and will go forth every day.” 

But if you imagine a child going forth of whom nothing ever 
became a part, because nothing ever got through to him, because his 
heart was shut—no influence of the good green earth, no sweetness 
from the breath of spring, no power from the rising of the morn- 
ing sun, no love from the hearts of men and women, you have 
imagined a man whose own heart will be a desert, barren of 
happiness for itself, or of blessing for anyone else. 

I can only say it over to you again. It is a simple message, 
but it is the key to all our spiritual life. Keep your heart open. 
Power, and beauty, and love, and blessing, are abroad in the world. 
Out of the mouth of Jesus come again, and forever again, the gra- 
cious words, “(Come unto Me.” “Behold, I stand at the door and 
knock.” Out of the infiinite love comes the divine invitation. Keep 
your heart open. Let no ingratitude of others, nor any fear or sus- 
picion of your own, nor any unhappy experience of any sort, shut 
you up against the divine invitation that sounds forever in the 
ears of men. Keep your heart open. And when you hear, then 
come. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
Tue Goop SHEPERD 
Text Matt. xxv, 14-29 


“T am the Good Shepherd. The good shepherd giveth his life 
for the sheep. But he that is an hireling, and not the shepherd, 
whose own the sheep are not,/ ‘seth the wolf coming and leaveth 
the sheep and fleeth ;/and the wolf catcheth them, /and scattereth 
the sheep./ The hirefing fleeth because he is an hireling, and careth 
not for the sheep./ I am the Good Shepherd /. - “ And other 
sheep I have,/that are not of this fold; them also I must bring, 
and they shall hear my voice,/and there shall be one fold, /and 
one Shepherd.” John x, 11-16. 

Among all the representations of Jesus, in the New Testament 
or beyond it, there is none that appeals mere to the devout feel- 
ing of his disciples, than this picture of him as “The Good Shep- 
herd.” 

We like it first, of course, for the light it throws upon the 
spirit of Jesus Himself ; a good Shepherd, true to His trust, faith- 
ful to the leadership God had committed to Him, taking no heed 
to the winter’s cold nor the summer’s heat, /despising the moun- 
tain’s height and the river’s depth,’ Patient,’ persistent, untiring,” 
tending the flock of God, a Good Shepherd. 

We may well like it also because of the light in which it 
places the human family. Theology has often spoken of the 
human heart as naturally depraved. We have pictured most 
men, perhaps all men, as wilful wanderers, accused them of 
going astray out of sheer malice, We have talked of God as a _ 
law-giver, of Jesus as a judge, of men as culprits and criminals, / 
every one of them guilty and worthy of nothing but condemna-— 


tion. We have even talked about their hating and despising — 
God. 
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But it was not thus, O, I think God it was not thus, that 
Jesus thought of us. He did not say, “They are culprits, rebels, 
enemies of goodness and of God.” No. “They are like sheep,” 
He said, “‘sheep that have gone astray, wandering indeed and in 
danger of being lost, but wandering like sheep, not so much 
through malice as through ignorance, foolish, short-sighted, simple, 
but not depraved; weary and wanting to get back but not know- 
ing how, and with no need so great as the need of light and 
guidance ;”’ such, according to Jesus, is our human flock. 


We are discovering in recent years that Jesus was right about 
all this, and in our modern kindlier judgments, upon various 
classes of society, we are only coming back to the way Jesus felt. 
We used to think of the criminal as a bold bad man, shrewder 
and stronger than the rest of us, “who needed harshness most of 
ally to be locked up and whipped and starved., We thought of the 
bad woman as a wilful destroyer of men’s bodies and souls, more 
wayward than others because. passion was stronger and nature 
more imperious in her./ Modern psychology has taught us that 
the prostitute and the criminal owe most of their wickedness to 
their weakness. /The more we learn about the world, the smaller 
becomes the little remnant of actual, positive, and intentional 
wickedness in it./ Every year we seem to see the whole human 
race less in need of the rod, the judgment seat, and the prison, 
and more in need of encouragement, forgiveness, and leadership, 
When Jesus came, the world had been rebuked enough, scolded 
enough, punished ‘enough. What won for Him the allegiance 
of the human heart, and started the human race on the upward 
‘path after Him, was that He came not to berate, nor to tell us 
again the dismal story of how we were out of the path and would 
be lost if we did not find it and follow it, but like a good shepherd, 
to find it for us, to show it to us, and to lead us along it to 
the fold.. 


These words of Jesus about being the Good Shepherd, come 
home to us with divine graciousness, once more, because they are 
so inclusive. They seem to take in not a few of us, not any elect 
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or privileged class, but the whole great family and flock of man- 
kind. For I think not only of that little handful of people: whom 
we call Christians, but of the innumerable flock who have been 
wandering through the earth since human life began. Great 
beyond our comprehension or our imagination, /picking its way 
over paths we have not trodden and can not picture, black sheep 
and yellow and brown,/wise and foolish/ good and bad, in the 
circle of some all-embracing love these myriads must be folded. 
Not all of it upon our path, nor upon any and all of the beaten 
paths, but across the fields, from out the forests and the waste 
places, along every neglected and thorn-grown by-way,/by devious 
routes that no eye seeth and no other foot hath trod, but which 
the Great Shepherd knows,’comes the innumerable flock of God. 
“Other sheep I have,” saith He, “that are not of this fold; them 
also I must bring, and they shall hear My voice, and there shall 
be one fold, one Shepherd.” Not only rescuing here and there a 
wanderer,/and laying a staggering one upon his shoulder, but now 
and forever/turning the face of the whole great flock toward 
home ;/ the flock increasing as the years go on, gathering from 
every land and clime,/a multitude whom no man can number; 
but still, as of old, calling His sheep by name, and never con- 
tent while one is out of the fold,/such is our Good Shepherd. 
Let us be thankful for His infinite hopefulness,/that He never 
despairs of us,/nor of any of His endless flock; for the infinite 
patience with which He follows our wandering steps and the in- 
finite love with which He brings us back. 


But the words of the Good Shepherd come home to us with 
a new and deeper force upon/Good Friday for that other thing 
he said: “The Good Shepherd giveth His life for the sheep.” The 
death of Jesus has appealed so vividly to the devout feeling of 
Christendom, that we have probably sometimes seen it out of 
proportion, We have sometimes cut it off from the rest of 
Jesus’ life, as if it won our salvation for us, Standing by itself 
alone.’ It is only within recent years that fives of Jesus have 
begun to be written—studies attempting to trace His relationship 
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to the past out of which He came, His indebtedness to the pro- 
phets, His spiritual environment,’the causes of His conflicts and 
His troubles, the vast and far-reaching implications of His teach- 
ings. The discussion of all these things that go to make up a 
“life of Jesus” is so familiar to us that we forget that for many 
centuries, “up in fact till a hundred years ago,/people did not ask 
these questions; or if they did, they put no emphasis upon them. 
They were incidental. That was because the entire significance 
of Jesus was found in His death. It was as if He had come into 
the world only for the purpose of dying, and that what He did or 
said, except that and up to that, did not matter much. 


We now think of the death of Jesus as the natural result 


‘/of..farces at work in His life and the life of His time. We can 
no longer feel as if God willed it, any more than he wills the 
untimely death of any other of his children by evil means. The 
picture of a pact, made between Him and his Father in the} 
eternity before he was born,/ by which Jesus was fore-doomed, | 
although consenting to the sort of death he met,‘has faded out} 
of our minds.” It seems to us,/as we read the gospels,‘that Jesus | 
came to his death because of an irrepressible conflict between 
him and the religious leaders of his time. Came to it because 
he stood for certain ideals of human conduct and of divine for- 
giveness which they did not hold, which looked to them sub- 
versive of the religion of their fathers but which to him were the | 
center and soul of all true religion. And because he not only 
stood for these, but would not for a moment recede from them, 
because they, or rather the people whom he would serve and 
save through them, were dearer to him than his own life. 


Now all this is quite in accord with what he said when he 
spoke of himself as the Good Shepherd. The Good Shepherd, He 
said, gives his life for his sheep; not_as.a sacrifice, but asa leader ; 
not because it has been laid down in the eternal purposes of 
God, /nor agreed upon in the secret councils of the Trinity,’ but 
because; owing to the hardness of men’s hearts, and the misunder- 
standing of their minds, and the tangle of cross-purposes that ob- 
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structs the path of life, he could not save and bring back to the 
fold the flock that had been committed to him, Avithout it. A 
hireling, as he said, might have done it, /or tried it; “might have 
left his flock when he saw the wolf coming. But that would be 
only because he was a hireling and not a real Shepherd. The Shep- 
herd could not do it, because with him the care of his flock was 
not a means of livelihood,’but the one mission, passion and divine 
purpose of his life. Other people, looking back upon his life, 
spoke of him as having died as a victim. * But he himself said that 
he died as a Good Shepherd, In the recovery of Jesus’ own thought 
about all this, I must believe that both the life and the death of 
Jesus receive a new significance, a significance at once more 
human and more divine. 


And there is one other thing that always comes to me,on 
Good Friday. The best people of his nation and his time, as 
we should call them, ‘rejected Jesus. “Rejected him not so much 
because they were naturally bad and full of hatred, but because 
they did not understand him,*could not see whathe—was- after, 
could not recognize in him the one great messenger of God, ‘or 
the good shepherd of the human flock, ‘but only a pretender, a 
dreamer, a dangerous enemy of sacred custom and tradition. / And 
they were, these people who rejected Him, we cannot blink that 
fact, the best people of their time. Not the outcast nor the sin- 
ners, nor the riff-raffy but the educated,sthe well to do, ‘the men 
who had been tr ained to know and to lead—precisely the men 
who could be counted on as the support of: their country’s best 
ideals and institutions, We are that kind of people. We are 
exactly that kind of people. 


And whenever Good F riday comes round I always ask my- 
self, is it possible that we,’ our kind of people, the good,’ the 
privileged, the honest and honorable people of our world,’ fives 
we also may fail to recognize Jesus as He comes to us in the 
new demands and opportunities of our changing time;/that our 
eyes may be blinded by tradition, and our hearts closéd against 
His leadership into paths which our feet have not yet been used 
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to tread, that without intending it we may turn away from Him, 
not knowing the beauty and the glory of what we thus reject? 
I hope not. I hope not. But it is for us to say that we will not, 
but that our hearts shall be open, to new duties, to new sacrifices, 
open to and eager for the divine guidance of the Good Shepherd 
as He leads his flock homeward. 


Copies of this booklet may be had for fifty cents from 
Tue BrorHeERHoop, First Congregational Church, 
845 South Hope Street, Los Angeles, California. 
It is being mailed to all regular subscribers of THE 
GosPEL For Topay in lieu of the monthly editions 
of March to August inclusive. Publication of the 


usual edition will be resumed in September. 
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